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Editorial Comment 
A CAREER SERVICE—FOR WHOSE BENEFIT? 


rs E just cannot appoint someone from 

out of town.” How often we hear 

that said without consideration 
of either its justification or its significance. 
How often we fall back on the simple repeti- 
tion of that sentence to excuse ourselves from 
constructive thought on the question of em- 
ploying nonresidents. 

We do not intend to imply in this editorial 
that there is anything inherently better about 
an out-of-town appointee. Indeed there 
should be no difficulty in finding highly 
capable local persons for almost all city jobs, 
but there is a small percentage of administra- 
tive and technical positions for which train- 
ing and experience in municipal government 
is the only satisfactory preparation. It is 
with this small but important group of posi- 
tions that we are here concerned. 

It is true, of course, that it is not always 
—or perhaps not even usually—the admin- 
istrator who is opposed to out-of-town ap- 
pointments, but he often is too willing to 
accept that policy from his council without 
vigorously pointing out its implications. If a 
city council set up a formal or informal 
requirement which limited selection in pur- 
chasing to home-town vendors, a conscien- 
tious administrator would not hesitate to ex- 
plain the consequences of such a policy— 
and a conscientious city council would re- 
move the limitation. And, if a pressure 
group or a newspaper criticized the city 
government for locating a new water main 
where best engineering advice had recom- 
mended, councilmen would have no difficulty 
in answering the argument. Yet, when coun- 
cilmen say “no out-of-town appointments,” 
many administrators will not even bother to 
explain the fallacies of the policy, and when 
newspapers say it, councilmen have little dis- 


position to answer their argument. 

As we see it, one simple answer seems quite 
conclusive. The purpose of all honest hiring 
policies is to obtain the best possible person 
at the available salary. Residence restrictions 
often make this impossible. 

What do proponents of local hiring argue? 
First, that out-of-town appointees do not 
understand local problems. The fallacy of 
this argument lies in the failure to appreciate 
that experience in municipal work elsewhere 
is a more important requisite for a city posi- 
tion than “knowing” the city. For example, 
a person who has had experience as a public 
works director in another city will, in a 
month, have a much better understanding of 
the problems of the local public works de- 
partment than a local resident without 
knowledge of the operation of a public works 
department will gain in a year. It is not 
knowledge of the “general local problem” 
that is important—it is knowledge of the 
problem of managing the local public works 
department that counts—and merely being 
a local resident does not give that knowledge. 

Another argument often advanced is more 
a statement of emotion than an argument. It 
is expressed by such ideas as: “We ought to 
be able to find someone to handle that job in 
a city of this size,” or “Why can’t we find a 
local person for the position?” Such emo- 
tions are understandable. Persons like to see 
the “home-town boy get a break,” and every 
administrator prefers to appoint a local resi- 
dent—all other things being equal. But to 
accept the proposition that there is bound to 
be in every city someone capable of handling 
any city position is to say that administering 
city affairs requires no special skill or train- 
ing. If a meat packing firm needs a new plant 
superintendent, it scours the country for a 
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man with meat-packing experience. When a 
local industry needs a personnel officer, it 
seeks a personnel officer, not just a local 
man. A public school system does not limit 
itself to local talent in seeking its staff. Even 
a baseball team needing a new pitcher sends 
its scouts to the minor leagues to select the 
best available talent. Such action is logical, 
and it is just as logical for a city seeking a 
head of the public works department, a traffic 
engineer, a budget officer, a research worker, 
or other administrative or technical em- 
ployees. It should be remembered that in 
municipal government there is only one em- 
ployer in every city, and if there is no one 
already in the city service who can fill certain 
positions, the search must be extended to 
other cities if trained men are to be found. 

The third kind of opposing argument is 
the “economic” argument. We hear it as: 
“Hiring someone from out of town is taking 
bread out of our citizens’ mouths,” or “Why 
shouldn’t our tax money be paid to local 
people?’ Such arguments are easy to answer. 
First, if the citizens are really interested in 
the economic expenditure of their tax dollar, 
they are interested in seeing it spent so as to 
yield the most value per dollar, which in the 
case of personnel means hiring the best avail- 
able persons. Second, whoever may be ap- 
pointed from out of town becomes a resident 
and spends his income locally. Third, the 
kind of local person who competes with out- 
of-town persons for responsible technical or 
administrative positions is not the kind of 
person who would be on relief if not em- 


ployed by the city. Fourth, the number of 
positions for which national selection is ad- 
visable is so small that to use any “economic”’ 
argument is ridiculous. Finally, it should be 
remembered that each time a city hires a less 
competent person simply because he is a local 
resident—just as in paying more for local 
purchases—each taxpayer is, in effect, con- 
tributing to a subsidy of the individual so 
selected. 

Americans today are acutely conscious of 
the need for strengthening our democracy 
through increasing the efficiency of its opera- 
tion. A major step toward that aim on the 
municipal level is raising the general caliber 
of the personnel. We have said repeatedly 
that this may be accomplished in part by 
building a true career service in local gov- 
ernment. May we say it again. Let it be 
made clear that the purpose of a career 
service is not to serve the individuals; it is 
to serve the cities. The aim of making pos- 
sible careers in local government and inter- 
city transfers is not merely to attract our 
most capable persons to the municipal service 
—it is to raise the standard of municipal 
administration by improving the caliber of 
personnel available to cities. Therefore, elimi- 
nation of residence restrictions for admin- 
istrative and technical positions will not only 
aid the city immediately by permitting it to 
search the nation for the best available 
talent; in the long run, through such co- 
operative action all cities will have a more 
capable group of persons from which to 
select their personnel. 
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The Lie-Detector Proves Its Usefulness 


By LEONARDE KEELER* 


President, Leonarde Keeler, Inc., Chicago 


Fifteen cities and eleven state agencies make effective use of the poly- 
graph both for detecting criminals and exonerating innocent people. 


HE polygraph or lie-detector, first used 

by the police department of Berkeley, 

California, in 1921, has made good copy 
for newspapers from the beginning, because 
it has broken sensational and unusual cases. 
But many misconceptions and misunder- 
standings as to the use of this instrument 
have resulted from this wide publicity. 

The polygraph, as its name implies, is a 
collection or composite of instruments. It 
is made up of three units, one of which 
measures and records the subject’s breathing, 
another which records changes in his pulse 
rate and blood pressure, and still another 
which measures the minute electrical changes 
in the apparent resistance of the skin. All of 
the bodily responses are recorded simul- 
taneously on a moving strip of paper driven 
by a synchronous motor, but each unit is a 
separate entity and can be operated inde- 
pendently. The three units operated at once 
constitute the polygraph or lie-detector. 


PRINCIPLE OF THE POLYGRAPH 


The polygraph is not a mind reader, nor 
does it ring bells, flash lights, or shock the 
subject when he lies. It is simply an ap- 
paratus that records the physical changes 
in the subject’s body which accompany his 
emotional changes. In ancient times, the 
Chinese observed that fear of detection in- 
hibited the flow of saliva in the mouths of 
the culprits. From this observation came the 
old Chinese test of guilt. Suspects were given 
rice flour to chew and then spit out; the cul- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Keeler, a graduate of 
Stanford University in psychology, was a member 
of the staff of the state criminologist, Illinois, 
1929-30; became affiliated with Scientific Crime 
Detection Laboratory at Northwestern University 
in 1930 and subsequently served as its director for 
four years; more recently he was associate pro- 
fessor of law in psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


prit expectorating dry rice flour was deemed 
guilty. Centuries later an experimenter, Can- 
non, confirmed this early observation of the 
Chinese. Cannon, working with dogs as sub- 
jects, found that fear, anger, and pain in- 
hibited the flow of saliva, completely stopped 
peristaltic movements in the viscera, and ar- 
rested the flow of gastric juices into the 
stomach. He also found that these changes 
were due to the secretion of adrenalin flowing 
from the ductless adrenal glands of the 
excited animal; and that this secretion like- 
wise caused the breathing to quicken, the 
blood pressure to rise, reaction time to 
shorten materially, and the blood itself to re- 
ceive a substance which caused it to coagulate 
more quickly when the animal was wounded. 
In other words, adrenalin better prepared the 
animal for fight or flight. 

It seems a far cry from early Chinese and 
dogs to the modern polygraph and its uses 
in the detection of deception; yet these same 
observations form the basis for the measure- 
ment of those physical changes accompany- 
ing the emotions of fear of detection in the 
operation of the present-day polygraph. 

It would be profitless in this article to 
follow step by step the research in the field of 
detection of deception. It is sufficient to say 
that the work of Marston, Larson, Burtt, 
and Benussi early pointed the way and that 
the work of the writer and others has modi- 
fied and improved the technique and greatly 
improved and simplified the equipment. 


TRAINED OPERATOR NECESSARY 


The polygraph as an instrument is not a 
lie-detector in itself. Rather, it is a diag- 
nostic instrument for the detection of decep- 


1 The manufacturer of the recently improved 
Keeler Polygraph is the Associated Research, Inc., 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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tion. As the physician’s fever thermometer 
and stethoscope are diagnostic aids in dis- 
covering a patient’s diseased condition, so 
the polygraph is an instrument or aid to the 
personnel consultant in his analysis of the 
subject’s truthfulness. In the hands of a 
highly trained operator, the polygraph offers 
very reliable and extremely critical data for 
the separation of truth from falsehood. But, 
as in the case of the physician’s diagnostic 
aids, the interpretation of the data is the 
important portion of the process. The care- 
ful training of the polygraph operator there- 
fore is as important in the detection of decep- 
tion as the exact training of the physician 
is in the field of medicine. 

The common concept is that the lie-detec- 
tor catches criminals; yet its most valuable 
use both in the police and commercial field is 
in the elimination of innocent persons. Time, 
money, and effort saved in narrowing down 
the limits of the investigation are considerable. 
To spare the feelings of innocent persons and 
consequently to preserve their good will are 
important and vital points when considering 
the use of the polygraph. 


THE POLYGRAPH SOLVES A CASE 


Chief J. A. Greening of Berkeley likes to 
think of this device as an instrument which 
can quickly and accurately prove the in- 
nocence of people, particularly where some 
theft has been committed in a store, frater- 
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nity, sorority, rooming house, shop or other 
place where any number of people could be 
under suspicion. Usually, in matters of this 
kind, the logical conclusion is the correct con- 
clusion as far as the people affected are con- 
cerned, so they immediately suspicion the 
person who was the closest to the article or 
money taken or who most frequently entered 
or occupied the room in which the theft oc- 
curred. Chief Greening relates the following 
incident as an example of the use of the poly- 
graph in clearing an innocent person: 

“Over a period of several months, various 
amounts of money and articles of jewelry 
were missed from sleeping rooms in a frater- 
nity house. These were reported to a member 
of the fraternity who acted as house manager 
and traps were set by the students to catch 
the thief, whom they believed to be another 
student, a nonmember who was working his 
way through college by waiting on the table 
and making up the members’ rooms. The 
traps were never sprung, but additional thefts 
took place while they were set. The group 
did not want to report it to the police, but 
finally the student worker himself had his 
watch stolen and he did report it to the 
police and also told about the other thefts. 
When the investigating officer arrived at the 
fraternity house, he was told by the house 
manager that the group suspected the student 
worker of merely reporting a theft from him- 
self to cover up his own guilt. After talking 
to several other members, the police officer 
suggested that they all submit to the lie- 
detector test. All but three, including the 
house manager, who thought it was an out- 
rage, agreed. 

“The first boy run was the student worker, 
and he ran a clear record indicating that he 
was innocent. The officer ran several more 
with negative results. Each time he made an 
appointment to run the group, the house 
manager, who set the time, had a class and 
could not be present. The officer became sus- 
picious and the next time went up, unan- 
nounced, at dinner time, and was able to 
catch Mr. House Manager. After consider- 
able stalling and boobing by his fraternity 
brothers, he submitted, and the detector reg- 
istered guilt. He vigorously denied it. His 
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fraternity brothers were incensed. They said 
the machine was a fake and refused to be 
convinced and the police were ‘on the spot.’ 
What to do? Three watches in addition to 
the student worker’s watch had been stolen. 
We had, by this time, obtained the numbers 
of them and had begun checking 
pawn shops in this and nearby 
cities and located three of them. 
The description of the person 
pawning them, as recorded by 
the pawnbroker, fit the house 
manager fairly well. The names 
signed in each case were dif- 
ferent but the initials were the 
same as the house manager’s. 
The handwriting on the pawn 
books was compared with the 
suspect’s and found to be iden- 
tical. 

“The officer, realizing how 
difficult it was going to be to 
convince these youngsters that 
this was not some trick, induced two of the 
pawnbrokers who had bought the watches 
from the suspect to go with him to the 
fraternity house at dinner time for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the young man from 
whom they had bought the watches. When 
they arrived the boys were in the middle of 
their meal. When the officer and the pawn- 
brokers walked into the dining room, the sus- 
pect fainted, and they didn’t have a chance to 
point him out. After he came to, he confessed 
and cleared up some other irregularities. The 
lie-detector was vindicated in the eyes of the 
students and an honest, hard-working young 
man got his watch back and was saved con- 
siderable embarrassment. The other stu- 
dents’ losses were also taken care of, thanks 
to the polygraph.” 





2 The police departments using the polygraph 
service are: Berkeley, California; Chicago, El- 
gin, Evanston, and Wheaton, Illinois; Indianap- 
olis, Indiana; Honolulu, Hawaii; Wichita, 
Kansas; Kansas City and St. Louis, Missouri; 
Buffalo, New York; Cincinnati, East Cleveland, 
and Toledo, Ohio; and San Antonio, Texas. The 
polygraph also is used by the United States De- 
partment of Justice and by the state police or 
other state agencies in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and West Virginia. 
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SAVING TIME AND MoNEY 


It is difficult to estimate the money saved 
for governmental agencies by the use of the 
polygraph in police investigations.” Lieuten- 
ant Harold Mulbar of the Michigan state 
police estimates that the state of Michigan 
saved $25,000 in trial cost alone 
by the use of the polygraph in 
1938. During that year he 
tested 253 persons; of these, 69 
confessed, 35 additional per- 
sons ran records indicating guilt, 
and 129 were cleared. It is evi- 
dent that Mulbar bases his esti- 
mates of the $25,000 savings 
on the subsequently shortened 
trial and conviction of his 69 
confessees. Still Mulbar does 
not mention the time, effort, and 
money saved as a result of the 
elimination of needless inves- 
tigation of the 129 innocent. 

In 1938 it was reported that 
Wichita had given 1,551 persons a total of 
2,900 polygraph tests during the past year. 
Of this number, 1,163 were found to have clear 
records; 63 indicated deception; 221 con- 
fessed; 51 persons were prosecuted whose 
records indicated deception but who would 
not confess; and 15 records indicated insan- 


ity. 


Moffett Studio 
LEONARDE KEELER 


OTHER USES OF THE POLYGRAPH 


The degree of community protection of- 
fered by the polygraph is certainly an im- 
portant factor to be considered. A few years 
ago in Berkeley, California, an 11-year old 
girl was raped by an unknown person. The 
only description of the rapist that could be 
given by the child was that he was attired 
in work clothes, similar to those worn by 
men working on a government relief project. 
The first 120 workers from a camp near the 
scene of the crime were given the polygraph 
test, none of whom gave reactions indicating 
guilt. The polygrams of the 121st denoted 
his guilt and, when his records were shown 
to him, he confessed. The time and effort 
necessary to clear this case by ordinary in- 
vestigation procedure would have been long 
and arduous. Under the circumstances, the 
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case would have been practically impossible 
to solve without the polygraph. 

It is common police experience that prom- 
inent ,citizens are sometimes charged with 
crimes by irresponsible persons or neurotic 
children. Frequently the crimes charged 
are of a sexual nature—an exceedingly se- 
rious type of charge to face. The polygraph 
test has again and again protected law-abid- 
ing citizens from just such situations by 
examining both the person charged and the 
one making the charge. 

In Evanston, Illinois, and Wichita, Kansas, 
all applicants for police positions are required 
to take a polygraph test; in East Cleveland, 
Ohio, all applicants for civil service posi- 
tions must submit to it. It has turned up 
many a criminal record and revealed other- 
wise undesirable backgrounds. The Chicago 
Park District Civil Service Commission ex- 
amines policemen against whom a charge is 
placed or on whom suspicion is cast. The 
honest police officer welcomes the chance to 


exonerate himself of charges, and the public 
is protected from actions of irresponsible 
public servants. 

The lie-detector has been found useful in 
locating stolen property; in testing fugitives 
from justice who are wanted elsewhere; in 
testing persons suspected of crimes who are 
found innocent but who have guilty knowl- 
edge and can be of aid in locating and con- 
victing the actual offender; in checking on 
fictitious reports of burglaries, robberies, 
holdups, and other offenses made to the 
police to cover up defalcations and indis- 
cretions; and in testing witnesses whose tes- 
timony is believed to be false, colored, prej- 
udicial, or biased. 

The polygraph has established itself as 
one of the most useful pieces of equipment 
owned by police departments. It is a saver 
of time and money, a formidable weapon 
against the criminal, a definite help in per- 
sonnel work, and a force conducive to 
honesty among city employees. 


Manager Plan Under the Microscope 


By CHARLES S. ASCHER* 
Secretary, Committee on Public Administration, Social Science 
Research Council 
This is the first impartial appraisal of the opera- 
tion of the manager plan in a large group of cities. 


HERE have just been recorded the re- 

sults of the most elaborate investiga- 

tion ever made of the operation of the 
manager plan. Indeed, the study is one of 
the most extensive ever undertaken of local 
government in the United States, involving 
the efforts of more than 50 volunteer collab- 
orators—an accomplishment in itself a not- 
able contribution to social science research. 
In the words of Richard S. Childs, their 


* Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Ascher was graduated 
from Columbia University in 1920, and received 
an LL.B. ‘degree in 1921. He was secretary and 
general counsel, City Housing Corporation, New 
York, 1926-31; secretary, Public Administration 
Clearing House, 1932-36; and since then has been 
in his present position. 


work has produced “that rarest of things in 
political science—new evidence.” 

The authors of City Manager Government 
in the United States: a Review After Twenty- 
Five Years! seek to summarize the mass of 


1By Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and 
Kathryn H. Stone. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 279pp. 
$2.50. This text is drawn from 50 case studies, 
some of which are available in City Manager 
Government in Nine Cities, by the same authors, 
others in City Manager Government in Seven 
Cities: Ames, Iowa; Berkeley and Long Beach, 
California; Dayton and Hamilton, Ohio; 
Rochester, New York; and Winnetka, Illinois 
(all 16 of these monographs are also available 
as separate pamphlets). Some have been high- 
lighted in a series of articles in the National 
Municipal Review over the last year and a half, 
or have been published locally. 
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evidence collected during two years and to 
answer some basic questions: what has made 
manager government click; why has it 
bogged down in spots; what, really, are the 
essential elements of the plan; what kind of 
people are managers; what is their work? 
In the light of the answers 
given, few previous generaliza- 
tions about the manager plan 
will ever be the same again. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


The staff’s first idea was that 
which would occur to anyone: 
let’s measure the effect of the 
manager plan by observing one 
sample batch of manager cities, 
selected for diversity of back- 
ground and problems, matching 
them with a parallel set of non- 
manager cities. All right, you 
try to find 20 pairs of cities 
comparable in size, topography, 
location, racial, religious, and social homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity of population, 
bonded debt, tax burden, political habits and 
traditions, and extent of home rule . . . Well, 
neither could the staff. Accordingly, they 
decided to study each of their selected cities 
before and after the adoption of the man- 
ager plan. Again the bright idea: let’s com- 
pare unit costs of street cleaning, health 
service, water supply, before and after. Alas, 
the staff came back from the first attempts 
like the cub reporter sent to church to report 
the wedding: “There’s no story, boss; the 
groom didn’t show up.” Who was it that 
invented unit costs of street cleaning? Large- 
ly the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and its cohorts. In most cities, for most 
services, there were no decent records before 
there were managers. 


GETTING Down To ESSENTIALS 


As a result, there are precious few statis- 
tics in the 1,260 pages: but there are, I like 
to believe, some shrewd observations, some 
insight, some group thinking that should 
clarify our understanding of the essentials 
of the manager plan and its operation. 

In the judgment of the authors the city 





CHARLES S. ASCHER 


manager plan stands for two central prin- 
ciples: concentration of political responsi- 
bility in the council; centralization of ad- 
ministrative responsibility in a full-time 
manager capable of providing co-ordination, 
responsible to the council. Checks and bal- 
ances? No! The manager serves 
at the pleasure of the council: 
what’s the use of talking legal- 
istically about his “powers.” If 
the councilmen want to run 
things, they will find a complai- 
sant manager, a series of com- 
plaisant managers, who will let 
them dictate appointments. 
Read Stone and Price’s story of 
Jackson, Michigan. But read 
their histories of Dallas and 
San Diego to see what happens 
when councils refuse to accept 
their political responsibilities 
and try to act like “the board 
of directors of a corporation”: 
the people turn to councilmen and mayors 
who will assume their proper political roles. 
If they won’t, there seems to be no way of 
“keeping the manager out of politics”: his 
every administrative decision will be made 
the object of political sharpshooting. 


THe ANoNYMous CIviL SERVANT 


The authors’ analysis of the roles of the 
council and the manager—and the rich fund 
of evidence which they array in its support 
—makes abundantly clear that the Founding 
Fathers had the wrong dream of what their 
golden-haired boy, the manager, would grow 
up to look like. Fifteen years ago we were 
told that the tendency of some managers to 
act aS community or civic leaders would 
“sound the death knell of the manager plan 
as now conceived, for the manager who 
undertakes civic leadership stakes his posi- 
tion on the acceptance of his program by the 
voters.”” Some managers, of course, by tem- 
perament have been shrinking violets: and 
some successful managers have preferred to 
remain inconspicuous. But, by and large, 
these studies show, the manager’s role has 
not been that of the anonymous permanent 
civil servant on the British model. Managers 
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cannot be political leaders (that would be 
like a British Prime Minister, not a per- 
manent secretary, the authors point out) ; 
but they can be community leaders, and 
many of the most successful have been. The 
idea dies hard that the council makes policy 
and that the manager executes it.” The 
councils legally determine policy: but the 
evidence is overwhelming that they look to 
the full-time technically trained administra- 
tor to formulate it; and so long as they as- 
sume political responsibility, they do not 
merely rubber-stamp the manager’s propos- 
als. In this view the manager’s role is to be 
a community leader: he should have the 
vision to see what the local government can 
do for its citizens, and he may (with the 
council’s approval) lead the community into 
accepting new municipal policies which might 
change the whole political attitude of the 
city. 

A major part of the review volume deals 
with the work of the councilmen and the re- 
lations between the citizens, the council, and 
the manager in cities of differing political 
traditions. “The Conflict of Political Ideas,” 
the final chapter in the section on “Politics,” 
seems to me the most important in the book: 
it leaves the greatest wreckage of easy gen- 
eralizations. 


THE MANAGER AS CO-ORDINATOR 


Here and there under strong mayor or 
commission forms of government, a political 
leader had emerged who by inclination and 
ability gave the city a well-run department 
or group of departments. What was univer- 
sally lacking before was the second central 
contribution of the manager plan: a full- 
time co-ordinator. The sixteen monographs 
and the review volume are replete with ex- 
amples of managers getting department heads 
to work together—minimizing pavement cuts 
by insisting on prior installation of utilities, 
turning old fire hose over to the park depart- 
ment. In city after city it was the manager 
who first brought into use the tools of co- 
ordination and management: the budget, 


2 Proceedings, Conference on Planning Prob- 
lems and Administration. American Society of 
Planning Officials, Chicago, 1940, p. 9. 
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control over expenditures through allotments, 
long-term financial programs, personnel sys- 
tems, planning, central equipment mainten- 
ance, central purchasing, cost accounting 
systems. Indeed, it was by the use of these 
tools of management, rather than by incal- 
culable reductions in unit costs of service, 
that the investigators came to appraise the 
success of manager government. The other 
major part of City Manager Government in 
the United States reviews the administrative 
implications of the manager plan: chapters 
deal with organization and administrative 
planning; the work of the managers with 
personnel, financial administration by the 
manager, the manager as co-ordinator. 


THE MANAGERS’ STRONG PorINtTs 


If these studies prove anything, it is the 
wide diversity of American cities, their polit- 
ical traditions, and the men they choose as 
managers. The authors have detailed infor- 
mation, gathered in the field, about 152 man- 
agers of 48 cities—one-half the manager 
cities over 50,000 in population, one-third 
of those over 25,000. Chapter 3 presents 
these data, which for a number of reasons 
are, I believe, the most revealing that have 
yet been assembled about a representative 
group of managers. The authors give a pic- 
ture of a group of men with respect for their 
jobs, a professional attitude, unimpeachable 
honesty, and good education and experience. 
Of the 152, 112 were college graduates with 
one or more degrees; 96 were graduate en- 
gineers. (Contrary to general belief, large 
cities are more likely than small towns to 
appoint engineers as managers.) Home- 
town men have been captured by the job: 
they have grown in stature, dropped their 
previous partisan affiliations, and striven to 
become nonpartisan administrators. Inci- 
dentally, there is no evidence that there is 
any greater likelihood of dishonesty where 
the manager has control over a central fi- 
nance office than where an independent fi- 
nance officer provides “checks and balances.” 

The strongest points of managers—not of 
all managers, but of a great many—have 
been community leadership and skillful use 
of administrative tools. They have improved 
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personnel, built morale, made financial in- 
formation available, introduced financial con- 
trols, co-ordinated. 


MANAGERS’ WEAKNESSES 


In the cities observed the investigators 
found a history of many managers who had 
been unimaginative and failed to help their 
councils toward new programs. Perhaps a 
majority “were content to carry on the tra- 
ditional services in a good housekeeping 
manner.” Few managers were availing them- 
selves of all the administrative tools which 
the best managers were using: of course, 
state controls, charter provisions, and the 
conservatism of the council sometimes limited 
their freedom. Yet, many managers failed to 
delegate detail work adequately, and did not 
take feasible steps tc minimize the number 
of subordinates reporting to them. They 
failed to systematize means of keeping in- 
formed or failed to keep informed. They 
were too bogged down in detail to make more 
than sporadic efforts at co-ordination—their 
true task. For example, the investigators 
observed relatively little transfer of men and 
equipment from one service to another to 
meet varying work loads. 

Yet, on balance, the authors say this: 


It was the experience in the cities studied 
that the managers ran far ahead of the of- 
ficials who had previously carried on admin- 
istration and were often ahead of their 
communities and their councils in these as- 
pects. That the managers could have used 
more imagination and could have exer- 
cised more persistence in leading their coun- 
cils and communities in broader communal 
directions was, however, possible, and some 
managers lagged far behind the leaders of 
their profession in appreciation of the pos- 
sibilities of a finer community life.* 


The manager who reads this study will 
find no facile answers to easy questions. Has 
the manager government been a success? 
Yes, in some places. No, in others. He 
will find confirmation that the manager plan 
is flexible, that it has proved adaptable to 
the wide variety of local patterns the country 
over. He will not find a formula for the 





3City Manager Government in the United 
States, p. 72. 
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ideal, applicable everywhere. But he will 
perhaps have a better understanding of the 
factors which make for success and failure 
and of possible improvements in his relations 
with his subordinates, the councilmen, and 
the public. He might even find it useful to 
have a copy of City Manager Government in 
the United States around where the mayor 
and councilmen might pick it up. 

This study presents samples of the new 
evidence: the stories of manager government 
from coast to coast; cities from 6,800 to 
328,000 in population; cities previously rid- 
den by bosses, cities previously the play- 
grounds of petty political factions, cities 
with a long tradition of government in the 
community interest, where the councilmen 
themselves turned to the manager plan as a 
good driver would turn from Model T to 
Model A. 


How THE Stupy Was MapE 


In 1937 the Committee on Public Adminis- 
tration of the Social Science Research Council 
decided to review the significance of a number 
of leading developments in administration of 
the last three decades. The manager plan 
was clearly one of these: as much of an in- 
vention as any political institution could be, 
it had spread to 440 cities by 1937. One of 
those who urged the timeliness of a review 
was the inventor, Richard S. Childs; the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association wel- 
comed a survey by impartial observers. 

Under the general direction of Joseph P. 
Harris, then director of research for the com- 
mittee, a team was chosen with diverse back- 
grounds and approaches, who visited 18 man- 
ager cities for periods ranging from a month 
to half a week. The senior member of the 
team was Harold A. Stone, long known to 
readers of this journal as director of research 
for the California Taxpayers’ Association and 
then director of the New Orleans Bureau of 
Governmental Research. Don K. Price, 
Rhodes scholar, former journalist, editor, and 
assistant to the chairman of the Central 
Housing Committee, was selected as an acute 
observer of the political scene. Mrs. Harold 
Stone, sociologist and progressive educator, 
was the third central staff member. 











How to Reduce City Fire Insurance Costs 


By ARNOLD MILES* 


Assistant Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


Here are some practical suggestions that municipalities may follow 
in bringing insurance costs in line with the actual risks involved. 


MERICAN cities, as a whole, are pay- 
[ \ ing entirely too much for fire insur- 

ance on city-owned property. This 
fact has been thoroughly substantiated by a 
survey, completed in 1939 by the American 
Municipal Association, of the relation of fire 
insurance premiums to fire losses in over five 
hundred cities in nine states—Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, Texas and 
Wisconsin. The survey showed that city- 
owned property is a preferred risk, for on 
the average only 13 cents of every premium 
dollar is needed to reimburse cities for fire 
losses incurred. The other 87 cents is re- 
tained by the insurance carriers for expenses, 
profits, and for the payment of losses on 
poorer risks. 

The high cost of fire insurance suggests a 
very practical question, namely, can any- 
thing be done about it? The answer is a 
decided “‘yes.”’ Cities interested in accom- 
plishing savings in fire insurance premiums 
can approach the problem in two ways: 
through methods which can be undertaken 
by any individual city, and through steps 
which depend for their success on intercity 
co-operation. 


Wuat A City CAN Do By ITSELF 


For the individual community, there are 
at least six premium-saving steps, one or 
more of which will usually lead to substan- 
tial savings. In chronological order they are 
as follows: 


1. Appraisal. Your city fire insurance 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Miles, who holds an M. S. 
degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, is a former staff member of the Cit- 
izens’ Police Committee of Chicago, of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, and of Public 
Administration Service. His most recent book is 
How Criminals Are Caught (1939). 


premium does not purchase replacement 
value. Instead, it purchases loss settlement, 
which is replacement value minus deprecia- 
tion. No matter how much insurance you 
may be carrying on your municipally owned 
property, in case of loss you will not receive 
in settlement more than the “insurable” (re- 
placement minus depreciation) value. This 
is, of course, a completely sound approach, 
because if the insurance carriers did other- 
wise they would be put in the absolutely 
indefensible position of encouraging the de- 
struction of property by fire. 

For this reason it behooves every city, 
through a continuous or periodic appraisal, 
to determine the “insurable” value of its 
risks, There is no reason why the city 
should not make its own appraisal if it em- 
ploys personnel competent for the task. If 
not, a private appraiser may be hired. In 
addition to indicating the true insurable 
value, and thereby often permitting premium 
savings right there, an appraisal gives city 
officials a feeling of confidence about in- 
surance coverage, for they know then that 
the coverage is neither less nor greater than 
it should be. 

2. Elimination of Hazards. When your 
own appraisal and that of the insurance com- 
pany have been completed, the next step is 
to compare them. Even more important is a 
comparison of the appraisals with the reg- 
ulations of the fire insurance rating agency 
in your state. It is not generally known that 
there is nothing automatic about certain 
types of insurance savings. If the rating 
bureau reduces the rate on a certain class of 
risk, that means that all policies on this type 
of risk written thereafter must quote the new 
rate. But if the rating bureau issues an order 
that the posting of “no smoking” signs in 
certain classes of structures entitles the in- 
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surance buyer to a slight premium saving, 
the buyer gets no advantage whatsoever from 
this ruling, even though he may have fol- 
lowed it, unless his insurer knows of and ap- 
plies it. 

Once the appraisals are in hand, therefore, 
they should be compared and 
checked with rating bureau reg- 
ulations. This process will re- 
sult in a series of suggestions 
about how the risks can be im- 
proved by replacing a rotted 
beam, installing fire extinguish- 
ers, fireproofing the inside of a 
roof, providing standard waste 
cans, and even by posting “no 
smoking” signs. With these sug- 
gestions in hand, the city can 
compare the premium saving to 
be gained from each one against 
the cost of carrying it out. ‘ 

3. Determining Insurance 
Policy. Now comes the point at 
which perhaps the most important decision 
of all must be made. The question is, shall 
the city place its insurance with insurance 
carriers, or shall it attempt to insure part or 
all of its own risks? 

The question is most easily answered for 
the very large city, which usually finds it 
less expensive to insure part or all of its own 
risks; and for the small city, which seldom 
can afford to face the possibility of paying 
a large loss out of current taxes, and there- 
fore elects to carry insurance. The difficult 
answer comes in a medium-sized city which 
might, from a financial standpoint, be able 
to self-insure a part of its risks. 

There is no right or wrong answer here. As 
with any other such problem, the proper de- 
cision is one based on a careful and objective 
study of all the facts. Perhaps as helpful 
as any other data would be an account of the 
experience of other cities which are their 
own self-insurers, in whole or in part. 

4. Competitive Bidding. There are two 
kinds of politics which may prevent or 
greatly reduce the savings available through 
competitive biddings for insurance contracts. 
Whether insurance is awarded as a political 
favor to an individual agent, or whether it is 
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given to the local organization of insurance 
agents, which in turn divides it among its 
membership on a mutually agreed basis, the 
resulting cost is almost always higher than it 
should be. There is no essential reason why 
insurance should not be bought by competi- 
tive bidding, just as are so 
many other types of required 
supplies and services. As an ex- 
ample of the savings which can 
be made, Winnetka, Illinois, 
faced with a threatened pre- 
mium increase from $500 to 
$3,000 because of a change in 
the state law, bought the same 
amount of protection for $669 
—and did it primarily through 
competitive bidding. The insur- 
ance was placed with a mutual 
company and the risk of assess- 
ment as a mutual policyholder 
was reinsured with a stock com- 
pany. 

5. Coinsurance. It is a well-known fact 
that a very large percentage of fire losses are 
only fractional losses. Realizing this, many 
property owners insure only a small percent- 
age of the value of their property and as- 
sume the risk of a complete, and therefore 
more remote, loss. The coinsurance clause 
was originally introduced to combat this tend- 
ency to carry a small amount of insurance. 
Under the coinsurance clause the insured is 
given the benefit of a lower rate if he insures 
for a certain percentage of the value of the 
property covered. If, however, he does not 
carry insurance up to the amount required 
by the clause, and at the same time takes ad- 
vantage of the lower rate, he becomes an in- 
voluntary coinsurer with the company for 
the percentage that the insurance carried is 
lacking of the required per cent.! 

Many cities are already coinsuring their 


Ernest Martin 
MILEs 


1]f an owner insured under coinsurance fails 
to carry the amount specified, the settlement (in 
case of loss by fire) bears the same ratio to the 
amount of loss as the insurance carried bears to 
the amount provided for in the coinsurance 
clause. For example, if the insurance is equal to 
50 per cent of the value of the building and the 
insured guarantees under the clause to maintain 
80 per cent, only five-eighths of a loss can be col- 
lected from the insurance company. 
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risks. The usual percentage of coinsurance 
selected is either 80 per cent or 90 per cent. 
Some cities, however, are carrying only 50 
per cent coinsurance on new, extraresistant 
buildings because they feel that this is suf- 
ficient. The percentage selected ought to bear 
a direct relation to the risk being insured. 
Ask your insurance representative for advice 
on this matter. Following is an example of the 
savings available through coinsurance: under 
the best conditions such as an especially fire- 
resistant building in a city with a very good 
rating, a 50 per cent coinsurance policy would 
cost 44 cents on the dollar, while for poorer 
risks where 90 per cent coinsurance might be 
appropriate the rate would be 27 cents on the 
dollar. 

6. Long-Term Contracts. As with magazine 
subscriptions and lots of other things, fire in- 
surance is cheaper if coverage is bought in 
quantity, that is, for a term of years, rather 
than annually. Thus, the premium for a 
two-year contract is 134 times the annual 
premium; for 3 years, 2%4 times the annual 
premium; for 4 years, 314 times; and for 5 
years, 4 times the annual premium. It is 
worth noting that this saving can be made 
even though the premium is paid annually. 


THE REAL ANSWER 


Any city which will take full advantage of 
the foregoing six steps and other less import- 
ant ones may produce considerable savings in 
fire insurance premiums. In the short run, 
therefore, the American Municipal Associa- 
tion is co-operating with leagues of munici- 
palities, cities, insurance companies and 
organizations, rating bureaus, and all other 
agencies desirous of participating in the task 
of securing proper rates on city risks. In 
many instances all that is necessary is to 
bring together city officials and insurance 
representatives in order that they may sit 
down and work out their problems. This the 
Association is trying to do on a wide basis. 

Besides this, the American Municipal As- 
sociation is continuing the collection, com- 
pilation, publication and distribution of data 
indicating how such savings can be accom- 
plished. As outstanding examples of con- 


structive practices are discovered, as in Mad- 
ison and Winnetka,” they are circulated in 
order that other cities may benefit by ex- 
ample. Because fire insurance accounts for a 
sizeable proportion of insurance premiums 
paid by cities, and because data are more 
available, attention is being given to this 
type of insurance at the moment. It is an- 
ticipated that the same approach will be 
made to other types of insurance that cities 
are buying. 

In the long run, however, there is only 
one way in which reasonably priced fire in- 
surance will be available to all cities. Munici- 
pally owned properties must be separately 
classified for purposes of loss calculation and 
rates adjusted in proportion to actual losses. 

It is still too early to tell whether such a 
system can be readily secured within the 
framework of existing insurance organiza- 
tion. The Association is giving this problem 
careful study. It is also investigating the 
need for, and the problems involved in, the 
organization of a company to insure munic- 
ipal risks. Still in its early stages, this in- 
quiry has progressed far enough to indicate 
that private capital could be secured; and 
also to show that the idea, far from being 
unusual or unprecedented, has been used 
time and again by American businessmen 
(jewelers, lumbermen, drug store owners, 
hardware dealers, etc.) to accomplish their 
own insurance savings. 

To sum up: pending a thoroughgoing re- 
organization of present methods, there are 
a number of ways by which cities can bring 
their fire insurance costs within reason. 
These steps outlined above can be taken by 
any city individually, and may result in ex- 
tensive savings. Principally, however, the 
need is for a system which will provide cities 
with reasonably priced insurance as a matter 
of course. Such a system depends for its 
establishment on the regular and separate 
collection of loss ratio data on city-owned 
property and on rate-making machinery 
which will accurately reflect these loss data. 


2 Stretching the City Fire Insurance Dollar. 
Report No. 137, American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
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Municipal Public Relations 


X. Municipal Reporting and Publicity 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


How to make proper use of the various methods of 
publicity in the municipal public relations program. 


HIS discussion of reporting and pub- 

licity has purposely been deferred until 

late in this series of articles. What a 
city government does and how it does it are 
more important in the public relations pro- 
gram than anything the government or others 
say about it. Furthermore, the role of pub- 
licity in public relations is commonly ex- 
aggerated, and the prior treatment of other 
phases in this series represents an attempt to 
compensate for this distorted emphasis. 


OBJECTIVES OF MUNICIPAL PUBLICITY 


An examination of the form and content 
of reports, news stories, and other forms of 
municipal publicity reveals a number of dif- 
ferent, although somewhat overlapping, ob- 
jectives. 

First, the objective of some publicity is 
simply to stimulate public interest in city 
problems and programs. Such reporting in- 
cludes “human interest” stories, explanations 
of novel programs or activities, and popular 
explanations of scientific or technical equip- 
ment or processes. Such reporting appeals 
primarily to the curiosity of the public and 
is not designed to produce any definite action 
or decision. 

Another kind of reporting appeals to mem- 
bers of the public in their role as consumers 
of municipal service, and its objective is to 
encourage greater or more discriminating 
use of these services. This kind of reporting 
is analogous to the commercial advertising of 
the products or services offered by private 
enterprises. In this category will be found, 
for example, the “advertising” of municipal 
utilities and publicity material explaining the 
services available at municipal clinics. 

A third kind of reporting is designed to 
secure public co-operation in the adminis- 


tration of municipal policies and programs. 
Here the citizens are appealed to as the 
partners and co-workers of city officials. In- 
cluded in this class of reporting are the pub- 
licity materials prepared to promote civic 
participation in fire prevention programs, 
explanations of regulatory ordinances, and 
appeals for public co-operation in reducing 
traffic accidents. 

Other reports and publicity materials ap- 
peal to citizens in their capacity as law- 
makers and seek to provide information on 
the basis of which citizens can make decisions 
on specific questions of public policy. Pub- 
licity concerning a bond issue to be referred 
to the public at an impending referendum 
election is an example of this class of report- 
ing. Sometimes this publicity presents both 
sides of the question, sometimes it argues 
one side only, but in either case the objec- 
tive is to get the public to make a decision. 

Finally, there are reports which seek to 
provide the citizens with information that 
will enable them to appraise their city govern- 
ment and to guide its policies intelligently. 
Examples of such reporting are found in the 
annual reports prepared for popular con- 
sumption, in balance sheets and other finan- 
cial reports, and in reports of measurement 
surveys or indexes such as death rates, fire 
loss, or crime rates. 

There is, of course, no clear cut distinction 
between these different objectives. Many 
reports or publicity projects combine sev- 
eral appeals. Furthermore, the ultimate ob- 
jective of all reporting is, or should be, the 
same—to produce an interested and informed 
citizenry. The purpose of classifying report- 
ing in this way is to reconcile the different 
kinds of publicity with the broad aims of 
public relations activities and to indicate the 
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role of publicity and reporting in a balanced 
public relations program. 


PUBLICITY AND PuBLIC RELATIONS 


The secondary importance of publicity in 
the public relations program has already been 
suggested. It is desirable to stimulate citizen 
interest in local government, but the use to 
which such interest is put is more important 
than the stimulus that produces the interest. 
It is important to tell citizens what municipal 
services are available to them, but the quan- 
tity and quality of the services themselves 
are obviously more important considerations. 
Appeals for citizen co-operation in the ad- 
ministration of municipal policies and pro- 
grams are commendable, but more important 
still are the policies and programs them- 
selves and careful consideration of the help 
that is needed from private citizens. Pro- 
viding information on the basis of which 
citizens can make decisions on policy matters 
is necessary in a democracy, but more funda- 
mental is the need for officials who are con- 
cerned about what the public wants and who 
are responsive to expressions of public pref- 
erence. Reporting of information that will 
enable citizens to appraise their city gov- 
ernments is an obligation of official steward- 
ship, but before such reports are prepared 
and distributed there must be not only a 
sense of accountability among officials but 
also some careful analysis of what informa- 
tion the public needs for appraisal purposes. 
In brief, publicity and reporting provide 
means of communication between citizens 
and officials, but more important than the 
means of communication are the motivation 
of the reporters, the subject matter of the 
communication, and the relationship pro- 
duced by such communication. 


PUBLICITY AND REPORTING MEDIA 


How do city governments make their sev- 
eral appeals to citizens? What are the media 
or instruments through which information 
can be communicated from city officials to 
the public? All that can be done here is to 
identify in outline form some of the most 
important publicity channels. These various 
media may first be classified into two main 


groups, direct and indirect. Direct publicity 
is that which is distributed by city officials. 
Indirect publicity is information about mu- 
nicipal business that is released by private 
persons or agencies. 

Direct Publicity. Only a few years ago 
reports and information distributed by city 
officials to the public consisted largely of a 
few dull reports required by law and an oc- 
casional public address, the latter usually 
being delivered just before election time. 
Today, however, both the volume and the 
variety of official publicity are constantly ex- 
panding. 

1. Printed Reports. This category includes 
general annual reports, departmental reports, 
special reports (e.g., financial reports), and 
a great variety of pamphlets and leaflets. 

2. Public Addresses. The oldest form of 
official reporting, the public address, is still 
necessary. Citizens’ organizations, lunch- 
eon clubs, public schools, and many other 
groups maintain a steady demand for talks 
by city officials. 

3. Radio Reporting. A number of cities 
have in recent years added the radio to their 
list of reporting media. Radio talks by city 
officials, dramatizations of municipal serv- 
ices, and the broadcasting of official cere- 
monies are among the most popular forms of 
radio reporting. 

4. Motion Pictures. Another reporting 
medium that is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular in municipal circles is the motion pic- 
ture. Some of the more ambitious motion 
picture reporting programs have employed 
professional assistance and equipment, but 
more and more small cities have found that 
with a 16 mm. camera and a few dollars’ 
worth of film city officials and employees 
can produce a report of municipal activities 
that is both inexpensive and effective. 


1 For more detailed treatments of the media 
and techniques of publicity, see Clarence E. 
Ridley and Herbert A. Simon, Specifications for 
the Annual Municipal Report (International City 
Managers’ Association, Chicago, 1939); John 
Devine, “Municipal Activities in Movies,” Public 
Management, March, 1939, pp. 67-70; Hal Hazel- 
rigg, “A Newspaper Man Looks at City Hall,” 
Public Management, March, 1938, pp. 67-70; 
Clarence E. Ridley, “Municipal Reporting,” “Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, 1940, pp. 248-53. 
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5. Exhibits and Tours. Many cities have 
made effective use of various kinds of ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, and conducted tours 
to acquaint the public with what city gov- 
ernment is doing. “Open house” at the city 
hall is an annual occasion in several cities. 
Many cities make arrangements for con- 
ducted tours of municipal buildings and 
plants for school children and other groups 
of citizens in order to give them a first-hand 
view of the city government in action. 

Indirect Publicity. In addition to these 
various media of official reporting there are 
many private sources of information from 
which citizens may learn about municipal 
problems and activities. 

1. The Press. Without doubt the press 
is the most important unofficial medium of 
municipal reporting. Through the news- 
papers many citizens obtain most of their 
information about, and many of their im- 
pressions of, their city government. In ad- 
dition to the daily newspapers there are often 
many other local journals that carry city hall 
news on occasion. In the larger cities there 
are foreign language papers, neighborhood 
weeklies, commercial house organs, and any 
number of other special publications. Some- 
times these journals provide contacts with 
special publics that cannot be _ reached 
through the regular press. 

2. Schools. Civics classes in public and 
private schools provide most young citizens 
with their first interest in local government, 
and city officials in many cities make special 
efforts to co-operate with teachers in provid- 
ing municipal information and opportunities 
to observe the city government in action. 

3. Municipal Research Bureaus. In many 
of our larger cities privately sponsored bu- 
reaus of municipal research report to their 
members and to the public at large on the 
policies and activities of the city government. 

4. Special Interest Groups. In addition 
to these bureaus of municipal research there 
are in many cities special interest groups— 
such as taxpayers’ associations, chambers of 
commerce, and labor organizations—that 
report and interpret certain municipal ac- 
tivities to their members and indirectly to 
the public at large. 


Any number of other indirect reporting 
channels—such as political parties, insurance 
companies, banks, youth organizations, and 
churches—may also serve on occasion to dis- 
tribute certain kinds of municipal informa- 
tion to special publics. There is no point 
in a complete enumeration here, but there is 
a very definite value to city officials in having 
on hand a fairly complete list of all of the 
various publicity media—both direct and in- 
direct—in their particular city. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER REPORTING 


Now that a brief review has been made of 
the objectives and media of municipal report- 
ing and publicity, a few general recommenda- 
tions or suggestions may be offered for the 
improvement of reporting practices. These 
may not be the most important points to em- 
phasize, and they certainly are not exhaus- 
tive, but they are directed at what appear 
to be some of the more serious weaknesses 
in current practice. 

Frankness in Reporting to the Public. This 
may seem to be an unnecessary moral ad- 
monishment, but many municipal officials 
appear to need this reminder. Deliberate 
distortion of the facts is far from common, 
but many officials consciously or uncon- 
sciously treat citizens as if they were children 
too simple or too innocent to be entrusted 
with a complete picture of municipal prob- 
lems and activities. Unfavorable facts are 
left out of reports or are concealed, and an 
eternally rosy and optimistic picture of civic 
progress is presented. This is not only ob- 
jectionable from an ethical point of view, but 
it is also shortsighted even from the point of 
view of the officials’ intelligent self-interest. 
Disagreeable facts and difficult problems can- 
not forever be concealed, and it is much 
better to come out with a straightforward 
account of the public’s business than to have 
the less favorable facts leak out or be ex- 
posed. Good public relations must be based 
on mutual respect and confidence between 
citizens and officials, and frankness is an 
essential prerequisite to such a relationship. 
This does not mean that every minor mis- 
take must be publicly confessed or that all 
public business must be conducted in the 
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glare of publicity. It does mean that it 
is breeding trouble to conceal mistakes or to 
withhold essential information just because 
it is not favorable to the administration in 
office. 

Specific Direction and Appeal. Too 
much municipal publicity is directed at 
everybody in general or nobody in par- 
ticular. There may be a need for a certain 
amount of such broadside publicity, but there 
is also a need for giving particular informa- 
tion to especially interested groups in a 
manner designed to appeal to these groups. 
For example, most citizens are interested in 
the financial condition of their city govern- 
ment, but this does not mean that every 
citizen should be given the same financial 
data presented in a single way. Creditors, 
bankers, and accountants may want detailed 
information presented in technical account- 
ing statements, but to most citizens detailed 
financial reports are not only dull but mean- 
ingless. The most effective reports are those 
prepared for the consumption of particular 
groups of citizens. 

Wider Distribution of Reports. Many 
cities spend a great deal of time and money 
in preparing attractive reports and then dis- 
tribute these reports to only a handful of 
citizens. Reports are not museum pieces; 
they have no value unless and until they are 
brought to the attention of citizens. An in- 
expensive leaflet or release that reaches 
thousands of citizens accomplishes more than 
an elaborate document that is presented to 
only a few “leading citizens.” A careful 
study of the various reporting media will 
reveal how the most information can be 
distributed to the greatest number of citizens 
with the least expense. 

Citizen Study of Municipal Problems. A\- 
though some publicity is intended merely to 
provoke public interest in city government, 
most reports require some study or reflection 
if their objective is to be attained. There is 
not much that can be done to insure care- 
ful study by individual citizens except to 
make reports interesting and understandable 
and to point up the problems that require 
public decision or action. 

In reporting to citizens in groups, however, 
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there are greater opportunities to encourage 
the study of municipal problems. Prepara- 
tion of information in such a manner that it 
can be fitted into the curriculum of civics 
classes is one way to encourage a more real- 
istic and profitable approach to citizenship. 
By noting the committee assignments and 
special study projects of women’s clubs, 
luncheon clubs, labor groups, and other or- 
ganizations of citizens, officials can learn 
what municipal problems or topics are of 
current interest and can prepare and dis- 
tribute information that will fit into the 
study programs of these groups. 

Need for a Balanced Publicity Program. 
To be most effective, municipal publicity 
needs to be guided by some well-defined 
policy and to be given balance and propor- 
tion. First, there needs to be balance as to 
subject matter. If publicity is unplanned and 
left to chance, some subjects will receive 
much attention while other equally important 
subjects are neglected. Spectacular public 
services, such as fire fighting or the construc- 
tion of a superhighway, will get all of the 
attention, while public health activities and 
the economies of centralized purchasing will 
go unnoticed. Second, there is a need for 
balance among the various publics or groups 
of citizens. In too many cities a few groups 
are flooded with information while other 
groups are ignored or left to interpret re- 
ports ill-suited to their interests or capacities 
to interpret. Third, balance among the vari- 
ous publicity media should be sought. There 
is no single medium that can be profitably 
used to report all kinds of information to all 
groups of citizens. Finally, a better time bal- 
ance is needed. In many cities there are a few 
times during the year—just before election 
and at the close of the fiscal year, for ex- 
ample—when the public is surfeited with 
municipal reporting and publicity, while dur- 
ing the remainder of the year they are given 
only those bits of information that are deemed 
by local editors to have “news value.” Only 
by achieving some degree of balance in each 
of these respects can municipal reporting 
achieve continuity and proportion in the 
public’s understanding of the problems faced 
by city governments. 
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News of the Month 











Supreme Court Invalidates Two 
Antipicketing Laws 

ft important 8-1 decisions limiting the 

scope of antipicketing laws were recently 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court. The court held that sweeping pro- 
visions of the two such laws challenged were 
violations of the guarantees of freedom of 
speech and of the press as provided in the 
Fourteenth Amendment. One decision re- 
versed an Alabama Court, the other reversed 
a California Court. 

The Alabama state statute in question 
provided that anyone who goes near or loiters 
about a place of business for the purpose or 
intent of inducing other persons not to trade 
or have business dealings with such persons, 
or who pickets such place of business for 
the purpose of hindering or interfering with 
its business, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. The United States Supreme Court 
held that this law could be applied as a 
prohibition against picketing of any kind so 
long as it occurs in the vicinity of a labor 
dispute. Justice Murphy, who wrote both 
opinions, said, “The power and the duty of 
the State to take adequate steps to preserve 
the peace and to protect the privacy, the 
lives, and the property of its residents can- 
not be doubted. But no clear and present 
danger of destruction of life or property, or 
invasion of the right of privacy, or breach of 
the peace can be thought to be inherent in the 
activities of every person who approaches the 
premises of an employer and publicizes the 
facts of a labor dispute involving the latter. 
We are not now concerned with picketing en 
masse or otherwise conducted which might 
occasion such imminent and aggravated 
danger to these interests as to justify a 
statute narrowly drawn to cover the precise 
situation giving rise to the danger... ” 

A similar opinion was given in invalidat- 
ing a very similar California law. Following 


closely the holding in the Alabama case, the . 


court held that “publicizing the facts of a 
labor dispute in a peaceful way through 
appropriate means, whether by pamphlet, by 
word of mouth. or by banner, must now be 
regarded as within that liberty of communica- 
tion which is secured to every person by the 
Fourteenth Amendment against abridgment 


by a state.” Again, however, Justice Murphy 
was careful to indicate that the decision was 
due to the “sweeping and inexact” terms of 
the ordinance in question. A more precise 
law might be acceptable, but “the ordinance 
in question here abridges liberty of discus- 
sion under circumstances presenting no clear 
and present danger of substantive evils 
within the allowable area of State control.” 


Cadet System Attracts Better Men 
to Fire Force 


A NEW cadet system designed to attract 
recent high school graduates into the 
fire department has been adopted by the 
City of East Cleveland, Ohio (42,000). 
Graduates between the ages of 18 and 21, 
who pass a civil service examination similar 
to that given to regular firemen, are ap- 
pointed as cadets. Their duties are the same 
as a regular fireman’s and they are subject 
to the same rules and regulations, except that 
they are not required to purchase the regu- 
lation uniform. They are not in the regular 
classified civil service or the firemen’s pen- 
sion fund but they are covered by state in- 
dustrial compensation. At the end of a 
three-year period they become eligible for 
appointment as regular firemen without fur- 
ther examination except a physical one. 

The cadet receives $80 per month in the 
first year, $100 per month in the second, and 
$125 per month in the third. If he becomes 
a regular fireman, his pay begins at $150 per 
month and increases to $200 per month in 
his fifth year. The plan, from the stand- 
point of salary paid, represents a saving to 
the city as firemen now advance to full pay 
in eight years instead of five. 

More important than the financial saving, 
however, is the opportunity to attract better 
young men into the service. Formerly, the 
age requirement for recruits was 21 to 30 
and many applicants were individuals who 
had failed in one or more positions since 
high school graduation, or who had been 
steadily unemployed and turned to the po- 
sition of fireman as a last resort. The best 
of the high school graduates had already 
found satisfactory employment, and were 
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no longer interested in joining the fire de- 
partment—as many had been when just 
finishing school. 

The plan also permits a longer probation- 
ary period, in which more thorough training 
will be possible, and during which the fire 
chief and the city manager will have more 
opportunity to ascertain the fitness of the 
cadets for work as regular firemen. The 
cadets are expected to take advantage of 
several local opportunities for further formal 
education. 

To date only one examination for cadet 
firemen has been held resulting in two ap- 
pointments—but both have been quite satis- 
factory. If not appointed to the regular fire 
force, these cadets will be permitted to take 
an exam for police patrolman when they 
reach the age of 21.—Paut E. Beck, admin- 
istrative assistant to the city manager, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sewage Disposal Construction 


At New Peak 


(CONSTRUCT ION of municipal sewage 

disposal plants reached a new high in 
1939, when construction work on 848 plants 
throughout the United States was either 
completed or begun, a recent survey by 
Municipal Sanitation magazine shows. On the 
basis of past records, approximately 4,700 
plants were in service at the beginning of 
1939, but nearly 1,500 of these plants were old 
septic tank works, about 125 more depended 
upon screening as the treatment process, and 
slightly less than one hundred were merely 
land disposal facilities. Thus the total num- 
ber of plants of the modern type was ap- 
proximately three thousand at the beginning 
of 1939. 

As a result of 1939 construction, however, 
there are now 28 per cent more modern 
plants and 18 per cent more cities served 
by some type of treatment works. In terms 
of population served, 1939 has produced 
equally striking progress, as the population 
served by sewage treatment plants increased 
by 29 per cent, from 41,000,000 to almost 
53,000,000. 

Large plants were much in evidence but 
they do not predominate. Major cities com- 
pleting construction included Detroit, part 
of Chicago, Springfield (Massachusetts), 
Baltimore, Des Moines, and scores of other 


important centers. The smallest plant con- 
structed was for Vaughn, New Mexico, serv- 
ing a population of only 200. Almost one- 
fourth of the 848 plants were built for towns 
of less than 1,000 population, and five hun- 
dred additional installations were in cities be- 
tween 1,000 and 10,000. It should be 
pointed out that of the 848 construction jobs, 
91 were only enlargements and 50 were only 
modernizations. 


Fire Protection Association Adopts 
New Electrical Code 


A WIDE variety of matters of interest to 
fire departments and municipal officials 
were acted upon at the 44th annual meeting 
of the National Fire Protection Association 
at Atlantic City, May 7 to 11, 1940. A 1940 
edition of the National Electrical Code was 
approved and upon its publication will be 
put into effect in a large number of cities 
that base their regulation of electric wiring 
on this Code. A proposed state law for 
electrical inspection was received and dis- 
cussed. The Committee on Municipal Fire 
Apparatus presented an informative report 
dealing with closed bodies for fire apparatus 
and other features of the design of ladder 
trucks and quadruple combinations. 

City fire marshals considered fire preven- 
tion education methods and fire department 
inspection procedure. The state and city 
fire marshals’ section, which met for two 
days, spent considerable time on problems 
of arson and war-time sabotage. The vol- 
unteer firemen’s forum considered problems 
of firemen’s training and outside aid, and a 
fire waste forum session discussed various 
phases of the problems of fires in homes. 

President Samuel D. McComb _ recom- 
mended in his annual address the enacting 
of enabling legislation to permit cities to 
adopt by reference various codes dealing with 
technical matters. Because careless smokers 
are still the principal cause of fires, General 
Manager Percy Bugbee made two proposals 
for dealing with this hazard. One was to 
request cigarette manufacturers to carry 
a word of caution about the disnosal of 
matches and smoking material on their pack- 
ages. He also proposed a resolution, which 
was adopted, urging United States internal 
revenue authorities to consider placing on 
cigarette revenue stamps an educational mes- 
sage, which, he pointed out, could be done 
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without impairing the immediate purposes of 
the stamp. The Committee on Pyrotechnics 
reported that the N.F.P.A. model law limit- 
ing fireworks to supervised public displays 
had been adopted in nine states covering 
some 30 per cent of the nation’s population. 
In all, there were 30 speakers and 37 reports, 
mostly from technical committees. 

Subjects acted on of particular interest to 
municipal officials include new standards for 
municipal fire alarm systems; amendments 
to the N.F.P.A. Building Exits Code cover- 
ing emergency lighting, school exit enclosures 
and doors; standards for trailer coaches and 
trailer coach camps; suggested ordinances on 
explosives and on piers and wharves; a com- 
plete revision of the installation rules on 
automatic sprinkler systems; revised stand- 
ards on air conditioning apparatus; a recom- 
mended method of flameproofing textiles; 
amendments to the liquefied petroleum gas 
standard and minor amendments to the city 
gas standards which are used as a basis of 
regulation of these subjects in many states 
and cities. A guide to good practice in truck 
transportation was presented, and the Manu- 
facturing Hazards Committee presented 
standards on water spray nozzles. A new item 
was a preliminary report by the Committee 
on Fire Protection Engineering Education, 
of which Dean Walter R. MacCornack of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is chairman.—Horartio Bonn, chief engineer, 
National Fire Protection Association. 


Universities and Civic Groups Plan 
Better Citizenship Education 
PRESIDEN TS and professors representing 

208 colleges and universities, with ob- 
servers from 30 national citizens’ organiza- 
tions, met on May 13 and 14 at Indiana Uni- 
versity to map out a plan of co-operation 
between universities and citizens’ organiza- 
tions in their localities. They recommended 
that a “general program of civic education 
be designed to create an understanding of 
the possibilities of democratic action and a 
desire for the better utilization of the op- 
portunities presented by democratic institu- 
tions and that this effort should be made 
throughout the whole American education 
process.” 

The conference, sponsored by the National 
Municipal League, endorsed “training pro- 
grams and research activities in schools and 


colleges which aim to produce mature per- 
sons capable of political leadership and re- 
search consultants capable of determining 
facts with respect to political behavior.” 
Preparatory training and formal induction 
of new voters, as initiated last year in Wis- 
consin, was advocated on a nationwide basis. 

The conference was called by a committee 
of a dozen university heads, headed by C. A. 
Dykstra, president of the National Municipal 
League and of the University of Wisconsin, 
including the presidents of Carleton College, 
the University of Wyoming, Colorado Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Fordham Univer- 
sity, Sweet Briar College, Reed College, the 
University of Louisville, the University of 
Texas, Brown University, and Indiana Uni- 
versity. The Payne Fund of New York made 
the services of S. Howard Evans available as 
director of the program. 

The National Municipal League was des- 
ignated as a clearing house to correlate the 
activities of universities and citizen groups 
in the field of civic improvement and will ap- 
point a permanent committee to carry out 
the suggestions adopted by the meeting. 


A.A.A. Committee Report Indicates 
Need for Off-Street Parking 


STEADY reduction in the number of 

curb parking spaces in American cities 
— and the conclusion that the curb spaces 
can, in any case, handle only a relatively 
small per cent of the total demand for down- 
town vehicle storage—are two of the out- 
standing facts indicated by Parking and 
Terminal Facilities, a summary of question- 
naire data received by an American Auto- 
mobile Association committee studying that 
subject. 

The committee has so far published only 
preliminary information on its study. This 
information summarizes the answers to ques- 
tionnaires sent to six different groups: (1) 
traffic engineers and other city officials, (2) 
merchants who provide customer-parking 
facilities, (3) garage operators, (4) parking 
lot operators, (5) real estate and planning 
boards, and (6) builders and designers of 
parking facilities. Intensive field studies 
were made of a few selected cities, and the 
findings on two of these—Washington and 
Boston—have been published in separate re- 
ports. 

The present report classifies the answers 
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by the six groups to whom questionnaires 
were sent. The above data on available curb 
storage space were obtained from traffic en- 
gineers and other city officials. As garage 
and parking lot owners indicated that their 
facilities were filled only from 10 to 50 per 
cent capacity, and 40 to 100 per cent capac- 
ity, respectively, even in hours of peak ac- 
cumulation, the report indicates that their 
parking fees are more than the average 
motorist is willing or able to pay. Many 
city officials indicated that one solution of 
the problem would be municipal off-street 
parking facilities preferably financed by di- 
rect fees. 

Data collected from garage owners indicate 
that they handle only 22 per cent of the 
total off-street parking business although 
they have 42 per cent of the off-street spaces. 
This is due, in part, to higher parking fees 
than those charged by lots, but data show 
these rates are needed to remain in business. 
The report suggests that the most economical 
method of providing off-street parking where 
land costs make one-level parking uneconom- 
ical is through construction of open-air 
garages, at about one-third the cost per car 
space of a closed garage. 

Parking lots constitute 58 per cent of the 
off-street facilities but enjoy 78 per cent of 
the off-street business, the study shows. An 
analysis of cost data indicates that the park- 
ing lots studied could operate on slightly 
lower fees and still earn a 6 per cent return 
on the assessed value. 

Data from 28 merchants who provide cus- 
tomer parking facilities indicate that the 
cost of paying a private operator to handle 
the store’s customers is about twice that of 
owning and operating their own lot. Mer- 
chants are generally agreed that the cost of 
providing parking facilities results in in- 
creased business and good will, but most 
hesitate to evaluate the return definitely. 

Real estate and planning board officials 
agreed that downtown property values have 
declined in part because of inaccessibility, 
but they were not agreed as to the desir- 
ability of this decentralization. Planning of- 
ficials said merchandising units were not 
moving to suburban areas because burdened 
by high investments in central districts, but 
that new buildings were being located in less 
congested districts. 

Replies from builders and designers of 
parking facilities were few in number and 
were of limited help in the study. 


Two Nationwide Studies of Relief 
Problem Under Way 


WO nationwide studies of the relief 

problem are now under way, one con- 
ducted by the National Resources Planning 
Board and the other by the Brookings In- 
stitution. The former, referred to as the 
National Relief Study, is being made under 
the supervision of the Committee on Long- 
Range Work and Relief Policies, appointed 
by the NRPB in November, 1939. The pur- 
pose is to examine the whole governmental 
experience of the past ten years in the fields 
of relief and emergency work and to ap- 
praise programs and policies with regard to 
adequacy in meeting the need for relief, ad- 
ministrative efficiency, and their effect on 
the national economy. The American Public 
Welfare Association is co-operating in as- 
sembling of data, and it is expected that 
field work will require about one year. 

The Brookings study, also expected to be 
completed about the first of next year, is 
concerned with the social, administrative, 
and economic aspects of the national relief 
problem. Work at the national level will be 
carried on by the Brookings staff in Wash- 
ington; work at the state and local levels is 
being carried on in 11 selected areas by local 
groups connected with universities or special 
research agencies which have studied the re- 
lief problem and have already assembled 
much local data. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


JUNE 
MuNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIoN—Detroit, Michigan, June 17-19. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 
JULY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 
craLs—San Francisco, California, July 8-11. 
Executive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 
AUGUST 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
CureFs—Spokane, Washington, August 5-8. 
Managing Director, Ralph J. Scott, 24 West 
40 Street, New York. 
SEPTEMBER 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
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or PoticE—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 9-12. Executive Director, Edward J. 
Kelly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Baltimore, Maryland, September 
9-12. Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW 
Orricers—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 9-13. Executive Director, John A. 
McIntire, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Asso- 
c1aTioN—Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 23-26. Executive Director, Clarence 
E. Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXEC- 
UTIVES, AMERICAN PARK SOcIETY, AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF ZOOLOGICAL PARKS 
AND Aquartums—Cleveland, Ohio, Septem- 


ber 24-27. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doo- 
little, Box 422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

AMERICAN PusBiic Works AssociIATION— 
Detroit, Michigan, September 30 to October 
2. Executive Director, Frank W. Herring, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 30-October 4. Executive Director, 
G. Lyle Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 30-October 4. 
Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

OCTOBER 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Detroit, Michigan, October 8-11. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, 50 
West 50 Street, New York. 














What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Seven Bay Cities Co-operate 
On Sewage Disposal 


ERIOUS pollution problems are expected to 

be alleviated by the work of an executive 
committee that will administer a co-operative 
sewage disposal project for Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda, Richmond, Albany, Emeryville, and 
Piedmont, California, with a combined popula- 
tion of more than 500,000. More than $57,000 
has been contributed toward this San Francisco 
Bay project to control the discharge of sewage 
into the bay. A similar project is planned for 
Boston, Quincy, and Winchester, Massachusetts, 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


and will proceed upon receipt of a federal grant 
and payment from the participating cities. 


New Zoning Requires Parking Facilities 

Off-street parking facilities are required for 
all new multiple dwellings, row houses, theatres 
(one parking space for every two dwelling units 
and for every ten seats) by the new zoning 
ordinance of Evanston, Illinois. The ordinance 
also reduces the amount of land zoned for com- 
mercial purposes by 20 per cent, and the amount 
zoned for multiple dwellings by 50 per cent. and 
creates a new district in which two-family dwell- 
ings and row houses may be constructed. Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, also recently adopted a re- 
vised zoning code. 


State Personnel Aid for Cities 


The amended state civil service law in New 
York authorizes the New York State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to furnish cities and other local 
governments, at their request, with technical 
personnel services on job classifications and ex- 
aminations “for such compensation as may be 
agreed upon.” Other states that provide for 
state assistance of this type are Minnesota, 
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Rhode Island, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia. The latter state agency now provides 
technical services on a contractual basis for eight 
jurisdictions. 


Federal and Local Subsidy 
For Low-Cost Milk 


The United States Department of Agriculture, 
in co-operation with farmers, distributors, and 
local officials, has embarked on a program of 
subsidizing the handling and distribution of fluid 
milk, and low-cost milk plans will go into effect 
in New Orleans and Washington, D. C., in the 
near future. In general the plans provide for the 
purchase of milk from the producer at a slightly 
lower price than that specified in the federal and 
state milk marketing orders; milk is processed 
and distributed to local outlets by private han- 
dlers under contracts awarded by competitive 
bidding. The price paid by relief clients and 
other low income groups about covers the 
amount paid to the farmer; the federal subsidy 
of 1% to 2 cents a quart pays for the processing 
and delivery to local stations; and the local 
subsidy covers the costs of retailing. Boston and 
Chicago already have similar plans in operation. 


Pan-American ‘Municipal Leagues” 

Creation of a national union of cities in 
Costa Rica brings to three the total of South 
and Central American countries that have estab- 
lished such unions, the other two being Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. In addition to 
these three, organizing committees have been 
appointed in Argentina, Brazil, El Salvador, and 
Haiti, as an outcome of the first meeting of the 
Pan-American Commission on Intermunicipal 
Co-operation held in Chicago last fall. 


Food Stamp Plan Has Anniversary 


Since the inauguration of the food stamp pro- 
gram on an experimental basis in Rochester, 
New York, one year ago, the plan has expanded 
to 68 areas, and 12 additional areas have been 
designated for food stamp plan operations in the 
near future. Up to May 1, 1940, expenditures 
for surplus foods with blue stamps issued by the 
Department of Agriculture amounted to $10.- 
400,000 — expenditures which would not have 
been made in the absence of this program. Pos- 
sibly 150 areas will have the stamp plan within 
the next few months, and about four million 
consumers will benefit directly from these opera- 
tions. 


Superblocks Save Money 


The Farm Security Administration, which 
operates the three “Greenbelt” projects. has 
concluded that where houses are arranged in 
superblocks it is possible to save about $200 per 
family as compared to the conventional block 


method. In each case the same number of fam- 
ilies and identical house sizes are involved. The 
principal saving is occasioned by sidewalk and 
street elimination. 


New Municipal Garage Opened 


A new $500,000 municipal garage, including 
inspection lanes for testing maintenance and re- 
pair of all city-owned motor equipment as well 
as for compulsory semiannual inspection of all 
citizen-owned motor vehicles, has officially 
opened in Cincinnati. About 400 batteries and 
400 rotary brooms for street cleaning equipment 
will be made annually in the garage, and a stock 
of $15,000 in motor parts will be carried. 


Consumers’ Soap Bills Cut 


The $680,000 water softening plant in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, will save consumers $250,000 a 
year in soap bills alone. The plant, with a 
capacity of 75 million gallons per day, will cost 
some $65,000 a year to maintain, but no increase 
in water rates is contemplated. The raw water 
has a hardness of 125 to 180 p.p.m. and is re- 
duced by the softening process to 50 p.p.m. 


Labor Placed in Competitive Civil Service 

The New York City Civil Service Commis- 
sion has taken preliminary steps to transfer the 
positions held by 12,500 city employees from 
the noncompetitive labor class to the competi- 
tive service. This will affect asphalt workers, 
seamen, bakers, cleaners, farmers, hostlers. 
sewer cleaners, washers, window cleaners, and 
helpers for the various trades. 


“Know Your Town’’ Visits 


The League of Women Voters and other 
women’s organizations in the town of Green- 
wich, Connecticut, are sponsoring a citizens 
study of the local government which includes 
talks by various officials, tours of the parks and 
playgrounds, and other efforts aimed to acquaint 
the citizens of Greenwich with its government. 


St. Paul Checks on Fire Hazards 


An inspection drive undertaken last month in 
St. Paul against rooming and apartment houses 
indicated 398 fire code violations in the first 
1,000 buildings inspected. The fire department 
reported that the violations involved rubbish 
piles, blocked stairways and halls, gas plates with 
rubber hose, and faulty rubbish chutes. 


Used Cars Must Meet Safety Requirements 


Because a high school student was killed in 
a newly purchased used car which was found 
to have brakes working only on one of the front 
wheels, New Rochelle, New York, quickly passed 
an ordinance forbidding the sale, either by indi- 
viduals or by dealers, of second-hand cars that 
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are mechanically defective, with a penalty of 
$100 fine for violation. Each seller must give 
to each purchaser a certificate of mechanical 
perfection stating that the car meets all safety 
requirements. 


Montclair Ends Street Lighting by Gas 


After two years of negotiation, the city com- 
mission of Montclair, New Jersey, has just ap- 
proved an agreement to light its streets with 
electricity at no extra cost to the city, since the 
utility company will bear the cost of laying 
cables and installing standards. Refractors will 
bend lights onto the parts of the pavement that 
need it; lights will be above eye-level to avoid 
glare into the pedestrian’s or motorist’s eyes; 
the luminaries will be of high intensity for 
heavy traffic and of low intensity for light traf- 
fic, and intersections will be particularly well 
safeguarded. 


License Taxes Produce Large Revenue 


About $1,800,000 is collected in Birmingham, 
Alabama, from a broad system of occupational 
license taxes levied ‘“‘on practically every busi- 
ness operated” in the city. Included in the 
structure are three special sales taxes: a one- 
cent per bottle tax on beer produces approxi- 
mately $125,000 a year; a one-cent per gallon 
gasoline tax yields about $325,000; and the 
tobacco tax (which is 2 cents a pack on ciga- 
rettes) produces about $250,000. 


Parking Lot Tax Upheld 


A 10 per cent tax on the gross receipts of all 
parking lots in Philadelphia has been upheld by 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in a reversal 
of a lower court decision. The court held that 
the city could tax anything that the state was 
not taxing, that the parking lot tax is an excise 
tax not duplicating corporate stock or net in- 
come taxes, that the distinction between park- 
ing lots and closed garages is reasonable, and 
that the tax was not confiscatory. 


Selling a City’s Credit 

Two hundred and twenty-five banks and bond 
houses receive financial information about the 
city of Dallas, Texas, at least every three 
months. The city auditor began the practice 
of mailing these reports after discovering the 
willingness of bond houses to bid for the bonds 
of cities about which they had adequate in- 
formation. Buffalo, New York, is now using a 
similar news letter. 


Pedestrian Control 


The city of Washington, D. C., is experi- 
menting with the use of eye-level neon signs for 
pedestrians. The signs, which are co-ordinated 
with traffic lights. say “Don’t Walk.” At the 


proper time for crossing the streets the word 
“Don’t” is extinguished, and the sign then reads 
“Walk.” 


Move for Modern Reports 


Repeal of the law requiring publication of 
vital statistics in annual reports by the New 
Hampshire state legislature permits a big step 
toward modernization of reports by New Eng- 
land cities. Concord, the first city to take ad- 
vantage of this provision, eliminated not only 
40 pages of vital statistics, but over a hundred 
pages of other routine tabular information, and 
thus was able to reduce its report from 260 
to 80 pages, resulting in a greatly reduced cost 
of publication in addition to providing a more 
readable report. 


Back Taxes Collected in Installments 


Three thousand delinquent taxpayers in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, are paying overdue accounts on 
an installment basis, but fewer than 100 per- 
sons have taken advantage of the permission to 
pay current taxes in that manner. When a 
citizen makes a deposit it is left to accumulate 
with subsequent deposits until there is enough 
to pay the delinquent tax bill for an entire year. 
This plan is used for both real estate and per- 
sonal property taxes. Under a new Virginia law, 
delinquent personal property taxes are collect- 
ible only within a five-year period. 


Tax Exemptions High in New York 

Tax-exempt real property in New York City 
reached an all-time high of 21.6 per cent of 
the total assessed value this year. Of the city’s 
$20,000,000,000 of real property, $3,903,657,- 
840 is owned by the federal, state, and city gov- 
ernments, and $956,638,000 is held: by hospitals, 
and religious and charitable institutions. 


Meters Retail Gas Pumps 


Sedalia, Missouri, which levies a municipal 
gasoline tax, recently authorized the purchase of 
89 gasoline meters, at $18.85 each, to be in- 
stalled on every gasoline pump in the city where 
one is not already being used. The tax will then 
be assessed according to the amount of gasoline 
registered by the meter. 


Nonresidents Admitted 


Residence requirements for civil service ex- 
aminations in the city of Baltimore need not 
legally be included in qualifications for examina- 
tions, a recent ruling of the Baltimore city 
solicitor indicates. In reply to a request made 
by the Civil Service Commission as a result of 
pressure by certain groups to require the Com- 
mission to use residence requirements, the 
solicitor denied the necessity for limiting ap- 
plicants only to registered voters of that city. 
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The Commission reports that frequently it is 
obliged to seek applicants for certain technical 
positions from all over the United States. 


Aerial Movies of Traffic Flow 


Los Angeles is experimenting with the use 
of aerial motion pictures as a means of studying 
traffic flow on its streets. A small motion picture 
camera, equipped with a wide angle lens, was 
mounted in an aluminum frame and attached to 
an 11-foot spherical balloon. Two guy wires, in 


addition to the main steel cable that controlled 
the elevation of the balloon, were used to hold 
the bag in position over the road and to act as 
transmission lines for the current that actuated 
the shutter release. Density and speed checks 
are obtained easily if the camera speed is known 
and a ground control is provided; types of traf- 
fic violations may be detected if the film is 
viewed through a hand-operated ‘editor’ where 
it can be stopped and studied at any desired 
point. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


oe. NortH CAROLINA (52,037). Di- 
rector of Public Safety. An appointment 
is to be made by the city manager to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of William J. Crom. 
There are no residence requirements. Starting 
salary $3,000 to $3,600. Applications should be 
sent to H. A. Yancey, city manager. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN (41,390). City Man- 
ager. The vacancy in the position of city man- 
ager has been created by the promotion of the 
former manager, Carl H. Peterson, to Saginaw, 
Michigan. Three councilmen, out of a total of 
seven, will be elected for four-year terms in 
November, 1940. Previous manager experience 
is desired. The appointment is expected to be 
made promptly. Probable salary $4,800. Appli- 
cations should be sent to Mayor Erwin E. 
Larsen. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MattuHias E. Luxens, for the past three 
years on the staff of the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, has been appointed senior 
executive in the administrative and research sec- 
tion of the Virginia State Bureau of the Budget. 
Mr. Lukens, a student member of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, obtained an 
M. S. in public administration from Syracuse 
University and was employed in the city man- 
ager’s office in Cincinnati and by Public Admin- 
istration Service. 

Lyman S. Moore, former assistant director of 
training of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation and assistant editor of this journal 
from 1934 to 1938, has been appointed admin- 
istrative assistant to L. P. Cookingham., city 


manager of Kansas City. Mr. Moore holds 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin and 
Northwestern University, and since December, 
1938, he has been consultant in public service 
training, United States Office of Education. He 
will take over his new duties on June 17. 

Rosert E. Nets has resigned as city director 
of Monroe, Michigan, to accept an appointment 
as city engineer of Evanston, Illinois. Mr. Neis, 
a graduate of the University of Michigan, and 
a sustaining member of the Association, served 
as assistant city engineer and assistant city di- 
rector of Monroe from 1930 to 1936, at which 
time he became city director. He was selected 
for the Evanston position as the result of a 
nationwide unassembled civil service exam. 

Byron J. Rockwoop, at present purchasing 
and personnel officer of Saginaw, Michigan, has 
been appointed engineer in charge of operations 
for the village of Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan, 
effective June 16. In his new position he will 
administer all but three of the village depart- 
ments and will be in charge of all purchasing. 
Mr. Rockwood has an engineering degree and 
an A. M. in municipal administration from the 
University of Michigan. His previous experience 
was in private engineering work, in the Saginaw 
city engineer’s office, with the Municipal Con- 
sultant Service, and as field agent of the Mich- 
igan Municipal League. 

Davip D. RowLanps, graduate student in 
public administration at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed city collector of 
Downers Grove. Illinois. Mr. Rowlands, a stu- 
dent member of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, will also act as general ad- 
ministrative assistant. 
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| Recent City Manager Appointments 














RAYMOND EDMONDS 


Frank H. Clough.—Appointed city man- 
ager of South Pasadena, California, on May 
1, 1940. Born in Redwood Falls, Minnesota, 
on January 30, 1898. Education: B. S. in 
C. E., 1923, Oregon State College; also at- 
tended California Institute of Technology. 
Experience: construction engineer in San 
Diego, 1916-23; employee of engineering de- 
partment, city of South Pasadena, 1923-26; 
city engineer and building inspector, South 
Pasadena, 1926 to time of appointment as 
manager. 

C. C. Congdon.—Appointed manager of 
Rockingham and Bellows Falls, Vermont, on 
May 1, 1940. Born in Pawnee City, Ne- 
braska, on May 23, 1896. Education: B. S. 
in municipal engineering, 1921, University 
of Wisconsin. Experience: surveyor, Wis- 
consin State Highway Commission, 1919; 
assistant city engineer, 1921-22, acting city 
engineer, 1922-23, and city engineer, 1923- 
27, all in La Crosse, Wisconsin; city man- 
ager, Milton, Pennsylvania, 1928-37; bor- 
ough manager, Shillington, Pennsylvania, 
1937 to January, 1940. 

Raymond Edmonds.— Appointed city 
manager of Beaumont, Texas, on April 9, 
1940. Born in Polk County, Texas, on July 
11, 1902. Education: B. A. degree in eco- 
nomics, 1923, Baylor University. Experi- 
ence: city clerk, Beaumont, 1925 to time of 
appointment as manager. 


Ross W. SHOEMAKER 


CLypE E. SWANK 


C. C. MceCarthy.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Webster City, Iowa, on April 1, 
1940. Born in Ames, Iowa, in 1895. Edu- 
cation: B. S. degree, Iowa State College, 
1916. Experience: private engineering, 
1916-27; assistant city manager, Ames, Iowa, 
1927-40. 

Ross W. Shoemaker.—Appointed city 
manager of Westerville, Ohio, on April 1, 
1940. Born in Franklin County, Ohio, on 
May 19, 1894. Education: degree in civil 
engineering, 1920, Ohio State University. 
Experience: resident engineer for private 
firms, 1926-32; project superintendent, CCC 
camps, National Park Service, 1933-38; as- 
sistant curator of state memorials, Ohio 
State Archeological Society, Columbus, 
from 1938 to the time of his appointment as 
manager of Westerville. 

Clyde E. Swank.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Panama City, Florida, on March 12, 
1940. Born in New Madrid County, Mis- 
souri, on February 24, 1891. Education: 
attended Cornell College. Experience: pri- 
vate practice, civil engineering in Missouri 
and Florida, Swank-Tanner Engineering 
Company, 1920-26; city manager, Lake 
City, Florida, 1926-27; project engineer and 
assistant division engineer, Florida State 
Road Department, 1928-36; engineer in- 
spector, Public Works Administration, 1936- 
40. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
PLANNING PROBLEMS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
85pp. $1.00. 

This pamphlet contains minutes of discus- 
sions held in Chicago on January 18-19, 1940 
by leading planners on (1) the relationship of 
the planning agency to executive and legislative 
bodies, (2) zoning, (3) the use of tax-aban- 
doned lands, (4) the master plan, (5) the 
extent that the planning agency should act as a 
research agency for other officials, (6) the 
rehabilitation of blighted areas, (7) housing, and 
(8) decentralization of administration of fed- 
eral agencies. 


Houstinc YEARBOOK, 1940. By Coleman 
Woodbury, ed. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. April, 1940. 296pp. $3.00. 
This volume reports both the specific and 

general problems of low-rent housing—attempt- 
ing to give a total picture of the entire field. 
It contains full reports by the directors of the 
four federal housing agencies, discusses the 
activities of unofficial housing agencies and of 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 
contains a summary of 1939 developments and 
has a complete directory of housing agencies 
arranged by type of agency and showing for each 
the names of the members. 


City MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN NINE 
Citres. By Harold A. Stone, Don K. 
Price, and Kathryn H. Stone. 1940. 544pp. 
$4.50. City MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN 
SEVEN Cities. By various authors. 1940. 
430pp. $3.50. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

These two volumes contain monographs of 
the case studies of 16 of the council-manager 
cities surveyed in the recently completed study 
of the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council. The first 
volume contains studies of the nine cities sur- 
veyed by Stone, Price, and Stone, who are also 
authors of a third book, Crry MANAGER Gov- 
ERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, that sum- 
marizes the entire group of studies. The second 
volume contains a selected group of studies by 
other authors. 


REGULATION OF HANDBILL DISTRIBUTION; 
LEGAL ProBLEMS INVOLVED. American 
Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. May, 1940. 20pp. Re- 
port No. 136. 50 cents. 

The purpose of this report is to suggest cer- 
tain general legal considerations which should 
be taken into account in revising or drafting 
handbill ordinances. It discusses recent court 
decisions and contains two model handbill or- 
dinances which will be of interest to municipal 
officials. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


BALTIMORE ELECTIONS AND PROPORTIONAL REP- 
RESENTATION. By Commission on Govern- 
mental Efficiency and Economy, Inc., Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 
April, 1940. 28pp. 

EFrrect oF Division S1z—E Upon Votinc Con- 
DITIONS IN PHILADELPHIA. Institute of Local 
and State Government, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 1939. 31pp. 

MANAGER PLAN ABANDONMENTS. Why 25 Com- 
munities Shelved Council-Manager Govern- 
ment. Prepared by Arthur W. Bromage. 
National Municipal League, 299 Broadway, 
New York. 1940. 45pp. 25 cents. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSOLIDATION 


AND REORGANIZATION OF CITY AND COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT. Section of Municipal Law, 
American Bar Association. Apply to C. W. 
Tooke, New York University School of Law, 
New York, New York. 1939. 10pp. 


EDUCATION 


FIRE INSURANCE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Milton Henry Stein- 
hauer, 145 Kready Avenue, Millersville, Penn- 
sylvania. 1939. 124pp. $1.50. 

OFFICIAL Report, St. Louts CONVENTION, FEB- 
RUARY 24-29, 1940. American Association of 
School Administrators, Washington, D. C. 
March, 1940. 230pp. 
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PROBLEM OF ScHOoL Costs, AS VIEWED BY 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Educational Re- 
search Association of New York State, Albany, 
New York. 1940. 16pp. 

REGULATION OF PuPIL TRANSPORTATION. Depart- 
ment of Education, State of California, Sac- 
ramento. October, 1939. 36pp. 

ScHoot Burtpinc Costs. An Analysis of the 
Costs of Fifty-Two School Buildings Con- 
structed in New York State Between 1930 
and 1937. By N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1939. 95pp. $1.60. 


ELECTIONS 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS IN LOUISIANA. By 
Alden L. Powell. Bureau of Government Re- 
search, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 1940. 14pp. 


FINANCE 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF MUNICIPAL DE- 
FAULTS; Compiled from Reports by the Bond 
Buyer, New York, as of January 1, 1935, 
January 1, 1938, and April 1, 1940. 1940. 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

CounTy PURCHASING. By Joseph W. Nichol- 
son. National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York. 1940. 
61pp. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE MUNICIPAL BUDGETs, 
1939-40 . . . Compiled in Response to a Re- 
quest for Information on Sample Operating 
Costs in Cities of About 60,000 Population. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. March, 1940. 19pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING AS AN Ar TO CIT- 
IZEN CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT. Papers of 
the Conference on Governmental Accounting. 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit. March, 
1940. 53pp. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE SECOND SOUTHWEST 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION, DALLAS, TEXAS. National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 56pp. $1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1939 CONFERENCE OF Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMINISTRA- 
Tors. Federation of Tax Administrators, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 46pp. $1.75. 

STRETCHING THE City Fire INSURANCE DOLLAR. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. May, 1940. 12pp. 50 
cents. 


FIRE 


BurLtpinc Exits Cope. (Sixth edition, 1939.) 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1939. 109pp. 
75 cents. 
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FIGHTING Smoky Fires. National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 
1940. Ip. 

FIRE PROTECTION TRAINING HANDBOOK. Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington, D. C. March, 
1939. 344pp. 

FrrRES AND How TO PREVENT THEM; A FIRE 
PREVENTION MANUAL FoR USE IN THE DAL- 
Las Pustic ScHoots. Dallas Civitan Club 
and Others, Dallas, Texas. April, 1940. Un- 
paged. 

HIstTory OF THE NEW YorK FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
By Lowell M. Limpus. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1940. 
380pp. $3.50. 

New YorK Fire DEPARTMENT. MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. Edited By Lowell M. Limpus. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1940. 255pp. $1.85. 

PREVENTING AIR CONDITIONING Fires. By Carl 
W. Wheelock. National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
1940. 10 cents. 

STANDARDS FOR THE PREVENTION OF Dust Ex- 
PLOSIONS IN STARCH FACTORIES, TERMINAL 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR AND FEED MILLs. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York. 1940. 40pp. 


HEALTH 


MILK ORDINANCE AND Cope. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 160pp. 35 cents. 

New Prans oF Mepicat Service. Bureau of 
Cooperative Medicine, 5 East 57 Street, New 
York. 1940. 72pp. 15 cents. 


HOUSING 


BROADENING THE BASE OF PuBLIC HOUSING. 
Addresses Delivered at the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the National Public Housing Con- 
ference, 122 East 22 Street, New York. 1940. 
35pp. 25 cents. 

Draft oF A Mopert Rent Contror BItt (Sus- 
MITTED FOR Discussion). Citizens’ Housing 
Council, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
1940. 20pp. 10 cents. 

IMPROVEMENT OF HovusING IN CiTIEs; Com- 
MITTEE Report. United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. March, 1940. 
20pp. 

WHERE HovusING AND WELFARE MEET. A State- 
ment of Joint Administrative Responsibility. 
American Public Welfare Association and the 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. May, 1940. 
12pp. 25 cents. 


JUSTICE 


REPORT OF THE STATE COMMISSION ON THE ApD- 
MINISTRATION OF JUSTICE; REVISION OF THE 
Cope oF CRIMINAL PrRocEDURE. The Com- 
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mission. Albany, New York. 1939. 464pp. 
Legis. Doc. (1939) No. 76. 


LIBRARIES 


THE Lriprary Survey. Problems and Methods. 
By E. W. McDiarmid, Jr. American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 1940. 243pp. $3.50. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


City PROBLEMS OF THE SouTH. Proceedings of 
the Southern Regional Conference of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, 730 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1940. 138pp. $3.00. 

City PRoBLEMS OF THE West. Edited by Paul 
V. Betters. United States Conference of 
Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
1940. 88pp. $2.00. 


NUISANCES 


INFORMATION REGARDING THE BLOWING OF 
AUTOMOBILE Horns AND MAKING OTHER UN- 
DUE NOISES IN CERTAIN VIRGINIA CITIES. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
Travelers Building, Richmond. 1940. 7pp. 
25 cents. 

SMOKE ABATEMENT CODE OF THE CITY OF 
CLEVELAND, DECEMBER, 1939. Regional As- 
sociation of Cleveland, 1940. 8pp. 


PERSONNEL 


ONE THOUSAND STRIKES OF GOVERNMENT Em- 
PLOYEES. By David Ziskind. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
1940. 279pp. $3.00. 

PusBLic EMPLOYEE Crepit Unions. A Review 
of Organized Co-operative Credit Among 
Teachers and Other Government Employees. 
A. R. Rathert. Federation of Teachers, 3439 
Columbus Avenue, Minneapolis. 1940. 18pp. 
10 cents. 

STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENT QUARTERLY 
EMPLOYMENT SURVEY: EMPLOYEES AND PAy 
ROLLs oF SMALL CiTIEs, Towns, AND VIL- 
LAGES, JANUARY, 1940. 28pp. County Gov- 
ernment Employees and Pay Rolls, January, 
1940. (Counties under 50,000 population.) 
22pp. Copies may be obtained upon request 
to the Director of the Census, Washington, 
m. €. 

STUDY OF THE PENSION AND RETIREMENT Sys- 
TEMS OF NEw York City. By Robert L. 
Merritt. Department of Investigation, New 
York City. 1940. 83pp. 


PLANNING 


Hanpsoox. By Harold W. Lautner. American 
Institute of Planners, Hunt Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. March, 1940. 83pp. $1. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


COLLECTION OF REFUSE IN SWARTHMORE, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment, 34 Blanchard Hall, Philadelphia. 
1939, 20pp. 

NATIONAL AIRPORT PROGRAM. Statement With 
Reference to Pending Federal Legislation. 
United States Conference of Mayors, 730 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1940. 15pp. 

ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT; REPORTS AT THE 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. Joint Com- 
mittee on Roadside Development, Highway 
Research Board and American Association of 
State Highway Officials, Washington, D. C. 
March, 1940. 63pp. 

STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR HiGHway Con- 
STRUCTION. Highway Department, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 1939. 432pp. 

UniForRM BUILDING Cope. (1940 ed.) Pacific 
Coast Building Officials’ Conference, 124 West 
Fourth Street, Los Angeles, California. 1940. 
370pp. $1. 


RECREATION 


PLANNING FOR RECREATION IN Houstnc. United 
States Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 40pp. 10 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


ISLANDS AND MEDIAL STRIPES IN TRAFFIC CoN- 
TROL. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. April, 
1940. 26pp. 

1940 HicHway Sarety Dicest. Automotive 
Safety Foundation, Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 72pp. 

Orr STREET PARKING vs. CURB PARKING. By 
Huber E. Smutz. League of California Cities, 
2121 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 
April, 1940. 1lpp. 50 cents. 

PARKING AND TERMINAL FACILITIES. Summary 
of Questionnaire Data. Traffic Engineering 
Department, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1940. 41pp. 

SMASH Hits OF THE YEAR. Street and Highway 
Accident Data. The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 1940. 36pp. 


UTILITIES 


AN OUTLINE OF WATER METER PRACTICE. By 
Henry Horandt. Neptune Meter Company, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 1939. 108pp. 

STaTIsTics OF ELectric UTILITIES IN THE 
Unitep States, 1938. Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 500pp. $2. 

WATERWORKS OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED 
States. By Burns and McDonnell Engineer- 
ing Company. Public Ownership League of 
America, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 1940. Unpaged. 50 cents. 
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WELFARE 


GUIDEBOOK FOR BEGINNERS IN PuBLic AssISs- 
TANCE Work. By Ella Lee Cowgill. Family 
Welfare Association of America, 122 East 22 
Street, New York. 1940. 49pp. 40 cents. 

JuvENILE DELINQUENTS Grown UP. By Shel- 
don Glueck and Eleanor Glueck. Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York. 
May, 1940. 330pp. $2.50. 

PuBLic WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR. By Elwood 
Street. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1940. 422pp. 
$4. 

REPORT ON PROGRESS OF THE WPA PROGRAM. 
WPA, Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 185pp. 

S1zE OF VisITOR’s CASELOAD AS A FACTOR IN 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION OF ASSISTANCE. 
By Constance Hastings and Saya S. Schwartz. 
Philadelphia County Board, Department of 
Public Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 1939. 3lpp. 

STATISTICAL MEASUREMENT IN GROUP WoRK; 
A MANUAL ON STATISTICAL RECORDS FOR USE 
BY STAFF Members. By Frances A. Hall. 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 103pp. 15 cents. 

Vis1ToRS’ TRAVEL CosT IN A PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Acency. R. R. Foster and Joel Gordon. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 7pp. 5c. 
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for every use. 


% 2. ALL MODELS 
GUARANTEED 


Most of them for 
ten years. 


. ONE LOW 
PRICE. 


. 24-HOUR 
SHIPMENT 


in standard 
taupe finish. 
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+ No. 643 — Tubular 
construction with 
x saddle - shaped steel 


seat: 1 69% 
x $ 


NEW 1940 MODELS IN 
* ROYAL 
* FOLDING CHAIRS 


* 1. MOST COMPLETE LINE 





No. 243 — Flexible 
channel construction 
with saddle - shaped 
steel seat: 


$1.19* 








FREE 
SAMPLES 


submitted for 
trial and in- 





No. 143—Angle steel spection. 
construction with 
saddle - 


aia * FREE CATA 
$1.39 LOG. 





shaped steel 
WRITE FOR 


* In quantities of 100 or more. 
Prices f.0.b. Michigan City, Ind. 
Extra for rubber feet. Avail- 
able with roll-formed tem- 
pered Masonite seat or uphol- 
stered seat at slightly higher 
Prices. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
173 N. Michigan Ave., 


Dept. 0-3, CHICAGO 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 




















299 BROADWAY 
24pp. paperbound. 
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WHO'S BOSS? 





Pictorial Statistics, Inc. 


A Story in Pictures about Local Government and the Manager Plan 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Single copy, 15¢; 100 copies, $10 
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Build a Public Service Career 


By enrolling in one of the following courses: 


The American City and Its Government—a course designed to give the broad back- 
ground of city government and city life essential to a successful administrator. 


Municipal Personnel Administration—the principles and procedures to be applied 
in building and maintaining an effective organization. 


Municipal Finance Administration—gives basic knowledge necessary to the intelli- 
gent planning and control of revenues and expenditures. 


Municipal Public Works Administration—provides a working knowledge of con- 
cepts and practices peculiar to the public works function. 


Municipal Police Administration—points the way to sound management and control 
of police activities in the light of the new sociological approach. 


Municipal Fire Administration —discusses factors to be considered in administration 
of a department and shows relation of underwriters’ requirements to fire protection. 


Local Welfare Administration—a course not for case workers but ‘administrators. 
Analyzes problem, content of program, and points out best administrative principles 
and devices that have been tested by practice. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration (available August 1) — presents the 
principal techniques which successful municipal administrators have found most effective. 


THIS SERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE Courses in the principal fields of municipal 
administration has been prepared especially for administrators on the job. These courses 
bring right to your desk a training opportunity that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


EXPERT AND AUTHORITATIVE KNOWLEDGE has gone into the preparation of these 
courses. The problems covered are the problems that you face on your job. Principles, 
techniques, and procedures suggested have been tested and proved by application in the 
field. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED TExTS are furnished. Lesson assignments and questions are 
carefully designed to help you apply the text materials to your own local problems. 
Lesson papers are reviewed and criticized by men who have earned widespread recogni- 
tion in their respective fields. 


THE $25 FEE FoR EACH CoursE Covers ALL Costs—text, individual lesson instruc- 
tion, and the certificate presented to those who satisfactorily complete the work. 


Send for an application blank today 
THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(CONDUCTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION ) 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
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